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of his time, possibly of all time. As it was, the
campaign of 1707 was based on a serious miscal-
culation, proved a waste of opportunities and
enabled the French to recover from the disasters
of the previous year. From the broadest military
point of view there was little wrong with Marl-
borough's plan, which amounted to a double in-
vasion of France. The scheme was that Prince
Eugene, with the assistance of the Duke of Savoy's
Italians and the German mercenaries dispatched
by Marlborough from the north and the British
Fleet co-operating from the sea, should lay siege
to the important French naval base of Toulon in
the Mediterranean. Marlborough calculated that
Louis XIV would be compelled to weaken his army
in Flanders to meet this danger and then he him-
self would be able to push into France along the
Moselle valley. In his view, this double invasion
of France would at once clear the French out of
Spain and force Louis to sue for an abject peace.
But the French had the advantage of inner lines
and were bound to have warning of the attack on
Toulon. The Austrians, blind as ever to their
long-term interests, were sluggish in moving and
from the beginning the time element was against
Marlborough. Thus his plan, admirable in
theory, was doomed from the start.

Before he opened his own initially defensive
campaign in Flanders, Marlborough started on
one of those diplomatic missions with strictly
limited objectives at which he excelled. He went
to visit Charles XII, King of Sweden, who had
won a series of resounding victories in northern
Europe and then, by turning his arms against